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pool. There were other little things that had
exasperated him to-day. He had been slowly
riding by Grasmere Lake when he encountered
that crazy old poet, William Wordsworth, and his
mad sister as they walked along.

Walter, with his accustomed geniality, had
stopped his horse to speak to them, as a king
might to his subjects. Everyone knew that
Wordsworth as a poet was a mock and a derision,
and his sister, Dorothy, was as mad as a hatter.
Wordsworth wrote poems about donkeys and
daffodils. He was a joke to the neighbourhood,
and that little sister of his, with her shabby
clothes and fiery eye . . . And yet, speaking to
them with all courtesy, he had been in some way
rebuked. The comical pair! Wordsworth was
going fishing; his sister said something about
a bird on a tree. They did not seem at all grati-
fied that he had spoken to them.

* Good day to you, Mr. Herries . , . Good
day to you/ Wordsworth had said, as though he
were impatient to be gone, and his sister had
wandered about the road, following some bird
with her glittering eye. . . . Oh, mad, mad both
of them! But mad or no they should have been
impressed by his greeting.

Another vexation had been a queer one. As
he left home that morning little Uhland, five
years old, had limped to wish him farewell. He
had felt a sudden pride in his heart at sight of
him. Proud of that white-faced bony little
cripple! But it was pride that he had felt; he
had been moved; he had bent down to embrace